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ABSTRACT 

An exploratory investigation was conducted to examine 
the nature and severity of marital problems as perceived by 211 
employed married women in a small southern city, and the use of 
formal and informal social support systems in dealing with these 
problems. Responses to questionnaires exploring these issues were 
analyzed, revealing that problems related to communication were 
experienced by 59% of the wives, money related problems were 
experienced by 41%, household management problems were experienced by 
40.8%, sex related problems were experienced by 36.5%, and 
relative/in-law related problems were experienced by 33.3% of 
respondents. The problems that were reported as being most serious 
were those related to alcohol, miscellaneous issues such as 
activities of husbands, and sexual matters. While 75% of ^*espondents 
who reported experiencing sexual problems did not discuss them with 
anyone, at least 50% of respondents reported discussing prcblenns 
related to alcohol, children, relatives, money, communication, and 
household management when they were experienced. Formal social 
support systems were used infrequently by respondents. (Author) 
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ABSTRACT 



This stu3y is an e55)loratory investigation that delineates the 
nature and severity of marital problems as perceived by 211 onployed 
married wonen in a small southern city* In addition,, the study 
examines the utilization of foional and informal social supp.'^rt systems 
in dealing with these prciDlens, The results indicate that problems 
related to camuanication were es^^erienced by most of the wives (59%) ; 
money related problems were experienced by 41 percent of the wives; 
hoxjsehold management problems were e^^^erienced by 40,8 percent of the 
wives; sex related problems were e^qperienced by 36,5 percent of the 
wives; and relative/in-law related problems were e^^jerienced by 33.3 
percent of the wives* The problems that were reported as most serious 
were those related to alcohol/ miscellaneous issues such as "husband 
not caning home after work" or "husband views too much TV/* and sexual 
matters* Seventy-five percent of the wives who experi^ced sexual 
problems did not discuss them with anyone; however^ at least 50 per- 
cent of the women discussed problems related to alcohol/ children/ 
relatives/in-laws / mcmey/ oatntunication/ and household management vihen 
they were experienced. Finally/ formal social si:5port systems were 
utilized infrequently by wives. O^enty-one percent of the wives that 
e:555erienced sexual problems discussed them with a person in a fontal 
social sijgc^rt system. Suggestions are offered for future investigation. 
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MARITAL PKBLEMS OF RURaL/SMAtL CHY WORKING WIVES: 
A STUDY OF THE NATURE AND SEVERITY OF MARITAL PROBLEMS 

The family in v*dch both marital partners work outside of the 
hone has cxxne to occupy the prominent position once held by the 
traditional family in v^ch the husband was the breadwiimer and the 
wife the horoemaker (Hay^e, 1982) . In 1980/ fifty-two percent of 
American families were supported by both husband's and wife's enploy- 
ment outside the home (Aldous, 1982) . This figure ootpares to about 
forty percent of married wonen in the labor force in 1969 (U.S. 
Departmait of Labor , Women's Bureau/ 1970) . 

Foremost among the reasons for this ranarkable growth are increased 
family financial needs / hi^er educatiaial attainment levels among 
wonen/ increased opportunities for women in the work world/ and 
changes in social attitudes and prescriptions ccaiceming the roles of 
wonen and men in this society (Moen/ 1983) . These changes are altering 
certain functional roles between marital coi:5>les vSiich have had a 
profound iirpact vpoa the interactioial and interpersonal structure of 
marital relationships. Significant features of this oonterrporary 
lifestyle is that it offers many positive rewards in addition to con- 
siderable stress/ strain/ and marital conflict* 

Researchers have documented the many social/ familial and 
individual factors that affect the dscisicai of married women to wcrk 
outside of the hone and the consequences of this decision on the 
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diildren/ on marital partners, and on the family systau in general 
(MDore & Hafferth, 1979; Sobol, 1974; MDen, 1983; Sweet, 1973; MDtinoff , 
1977; Byrne, 1977) • Few systematic investigations into the consequences 
for tl:e marriage have been conductecl, however, especially among rural/ 
small city enployed wives. 

Previous studies of the stresses, strains, and marital probleRS 
enoouatered by enployed husband-wife covples have focused largely on 
dual-caree\r families where both heads of household pursue professional 
occvpations and maintain a family at the same time (Bailyn,, 1970; 
Ra£^port & RaE^port, 1971; Polcma, 1972, Garland, 1972; Hormstom, 
1973; MDrthier, 1978; Hall & Hall, 1979; Aldous, 1982) • Enployed 
husbands and wives of the working-ciass Jiay well es^^erience a 
different set of stress, strains, and marital problems. 

The purpose of this e:q)loratory investigation is to identify 
sane of the marital conflicts encountered by marital partners in 
families v^ere the wives are employed, to document the severi-ty of 
these prdDlems as perceived by the responding wives, and to identify 
with whom, if anycaie, these problems were discussed. Specifically, 
the study seeks answers to the following questions: What is the nature 
of marital prcdDlems e:>5)erienced by sitall cii^ working wives? Are these 
significant characteristics that distinguish those who have certain yxxHor 
lems from those who do not? Hew serioxos are the problems as perceived 
by the wives? Do wives discuss the various marital problems with anyone? 
Is there a relationship between the seriousness of certain problems and 
whether the wives ' discussion of the problems with someone else? Is 
there a significant difference in the xase of informal social neto^k 
versvis the use of formal social ntework vdien discussing certain prbbleras? 
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Related Literatvire 

•Ihe stresses and strains resulting from siitaaltaneoxasly holding a 
job and cqping with family responsibilities nay well influence the 
arotional relationships between marital partners. Ihe hidden contract 
in most marriages ccxitains certain iirplicit e:5)ectations regarding the 
roles played by husbands and wives (Gowler & Legge^ 1978) . When a 
ooiflole develops a relationship that radically departs fran those in con- 
ventional single-provider families , both partners may be dissatisfi.ed 
with their marriage. 

Gianopulos and Mitchell (1957) studied 135 ooi5)les from a marriage 
counseling clinic and cotrpared the frequency of conflict among oovples 
in which wives were not enployed with two categories of those who were 
enplqyed: those vdiose husbands approved of their otployirent and those 
whose hxasbands diss^^proved. Iliey fovmd moire marital prdbleros among 
oovples in \diich the husband dit:approved of his wife's enplpyment. 

Feldraan (1955) reported that the most frequent sources of 
prdDlans were concentrated in areas substantially related to sharing 
hoxasehcld tasks ^ wife's enployment^ husband's work and child and house- 
hold management. Blood (1963) asserted that the conflicts of dual- 
enployed couples reflect the stresses and strains created by the wife's 
enployment. A caxose-and-effect relationship can be assumed in pixA^leriB 
.dual-employed couples have over household management and in conflicts 
over viaether the wife should work and over child care responsibilities. 

Staines and his colleagues (1978) found that role overload of 
worosn was an inportant source of marital problems vAien husband and wife 
work, ^5odel (1982) reported that wives do more around the house despite 
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their errplpyinent outside i±e hone, vtoch fosters work overload. Ciily 
v*ien wanen's ea mngs aj^roach those of their husbands does partici- 
pation in household tasks begin to equalize (Walker, 1970; Meissmer/ 
Hurrphrey, l>feis & Scheu, 1975; R^jpoport & Rappoport, 1976; Berk & Berk^ 
1979; Pleck, 1979). 

Lein, Weiss and Howrigcffi's (1974) investigation is one of the few 
studies that ocsipared dual-working covples to dual-career coxsples. 
alley reported that althou^ both partners participated in child care^ 
the responsibilities for the children remained with the wife. As 
wamen begin to expect and demand equality in the home as well as the 
labor force, sane of these dual-eiployed oovples will elect to depart 
frcm the traditional sex-based division of labor and perform family 
and narital roles in a nontraditional manner. Further, wives will 
ej^ject their husbands to increase their responsibilities for child care 
and hoxasekeeping, \diich caxases a gireat deal of ocaif lict between partners 
(Robinson, 1977; St. Johns-Parson, 1973; Wfeingarten, 1978; Erickson, 
Yancy, & Erickson, 1379) . 

Hall and Hall (1979) contended that a childless dual-aiployed 
couple can separate the datends of itarital roles from those of work. 
When a child is bom, hcwever, it is difficult to separate the added 
role of partneriiood frcjti the role of spouse, and coitpetition oca:irs 
between the two roles. The marital relationship may begin to suffer 
from a lack of free time to spend with each other, less privacy and 
more fatigue. This situation lesssens sexual intiitacy, vAiich Hall 
and Hall cite as another source of martial prdDlems. Rc^Dert and 
Bunppass (1974) found that a norm prescribing the enplpyment of mothers 
of preschool children is strong and pen'asive in America. A itother \*iO 
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works XDsy use nsutxalization techniques , such as not osnplaining about 
overload, to jxostify her violation of this norm. If her attitude is 
favorable tcward feraale enploymait, regardless of parent status, the 
discrepancy might become magnified rather than neutralized. Her 
attitude might create and/or intensify marital conflict between her and 
her husband (R^)poport & Rappoport, 1976) . 

Locksley (1980) stated that those with doubt about the desir- 
ability of wives' employment have sxaggested that duat-enployment of 
coiples mi^t strain the quality of marital relationships ax)d undermine 
the ease of oorauinication and cotpanionability between partners. In 
an investigation of the ef&K±s of wives' arployrreit on marital adjust- 
ment and ccnpanionability for a national representative sample of 
marriages, locksley found that enployed women e:^ressed mDre dissatis- 
faction and frustration with their relationship, \^ch they characterized 
as two separate lives as opposed to a coi5)le. These findings si:5)port 
Pleck and Staines' (1982) conclusion that job-job schedxiLing conflicts 
(conflicts directly between or directly generated by two spoiases' job 
schedule) and work-family schediole conflicts {inccafipatability between 
an individual's cwn jc±> and family schedules) are two additional sources 
of marital prc±>lems between dual-enployed coviples (Pleck, Staines, & 
Long, 1980; Bohen & Viveros, 1981). 

Distribution of power between dual-eirployed coi5)les also has 
proven to be a source of marital conflict. Ifodgson (1984) suggested 
that in marital relationships, power determines v^ch marital partner 
makes decisions and vMch spouse exerts the most influence over the 
other, rower can be derived from sources as education, social prestige. 
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social status and maney. In this society, money is a major source of 
power. Thus, the husband's greater earning power has traditionally 
given him the advantage of exercising power in single-working itarital 
relationships. When the wife brings hone a paycheck, it is likely that 
she will gain more say in the marital relationship and family decisions 
vMdi often creates conflict between partners (Scanzaii, 1978) . 

If a traditional identity, being the family provider and having 
the privileges of that role, is hi^y valued by a nan, he may becore 
uncomfortable in a relationship vMch is not traditional, even w4ien 
there is a financial need (Gtonseth, 1975; Yankelovidi, 1974; Pleck, 
1977) . Yankelovich (1974) suggested that for sane iten whose jobs arc 
inherently satisfying psychologicalDy, daily work is irare worthv^e 
to them vhen. they are able to provide for their spouses and/or families, 
vdiich helps to validate their manhood, m the sane manner, however, 
being cared for by a man while providing for his daily needs can help 
validate a woman's femininity, ihus, if traditional feminine and 
masculine identities are hi^y valvied by iien and/or waten, they may 
becone uncomfortable with their marital relationship when either of 
these traditional sex-base role identities is not followed. Marital 
prdDlems between the partners may result. 

Pleck (1977) and Oppenheiirer (1977) suggested that husbands can 
generally accept their wives' employment, as long as it does not cane 
too close, or worse, surpass their own in prestige, earnings, or psycho- 
logical ccninitment. Parscns (1955) asserted that a wife's ertploynent 
at carpetitive or hi^ier wages than her husband's often generates marital 
conflict vMch could prove unsettling to martial relationships. 
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Families and marital partners differ in terms of their ability to 
withstand the cost of employment of both hiisband and wif3. Bae problems 
encountered by marital partners in dual-eirployed families may be only a 
short-term problem due to initial confusion about norms and behavior. 
For exaiiple, disagreement may persist over the husband's reluctance to 
assvBoe household tasks formerly thou^t of as the wife's responsibilities. 
Vttiile disagreejnents do not uniformly lead to marital problems and in- 
stability, a nurtaDer of the problejns that are serious in nature may 
lead to instability;' and hi^ levels of marital breakdowns (e.g. , hi^er 
divorce rates) . 

tfethodology 

In the spring of 1983, questionnaires were mailed to a sample of 
550 married enployees at a small state university located in a naral 
southern Mississippi county with a population of ajproximately 110,000 
residents. A sample random sanpling procedure was used to select names 
from a list of married individuals that was si?)plied by the personnel 
office. Three-hundred and five questionnaires (56%) were retiirned 
ooitpleted; the 211 of the respondents conprised the sanple for the 
present investigation. 

A simnary profile of the women incluSed the following charact'-eristics : 
The majority of the vratien were white (90.5%) and had sane college train- 
ing or were college gradiiates (80%) . The respondents' marital partners 
had less educational training than the respondents with only 71% (149) 
of the husbands having some college or a college degree. Seventy-three 
percent of the women were enployed in clerical or lower occupational 
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positixDns* Approximately 87% (183) of the respcaidents earned less than 
$15,000 per Year. Ihe husbands had hic^ier annual incxmes when ocitpared 
with their wives; oily 34.5% (74) of the husbands earned less than 
$15,000 annually. Hie average age of the women in the sartple was 34*5 
as oatpared to 35.4 years for their husbands* Hie wonsi had been 
married for an average of 15*5 years* i^po^ximately 53% (lU) of the 
wonen reported they had children v4io were presently living at heme/ and 
33% (69) of them had at least one child at the preschool age level* Uie 
subjects were basically \53per lower class to lower middle class 
(Wiseman & Aron, 1970) . 

Hie questionnaire used in this investigation was designed for this 
study to collect demographic data (such as age, nunber of children, 
level of education, annual salary, etc*) and three other variables* 
The first variable was the nunber of perceived marital prdblenis reported 
by the respondents* Eight questions were used to itBasure the respondents' 
perception of prcfclems encountered between them and their marital 
partners during a sij«ronth period frior the oonpletion of the qusstionnai^^. 
Bie respondents were asked if they had marital problans in the arec'-s of 
COTmunication, noney, household managecnent, children, sexual relationship, 
alocdiol, relatives, and/or in-laws and <my other category. The list 
was not meant to be inclusive but was oaisidered to be representative of 
the itarital prcdDlems encountered by doal-ettploye? cotples that have been 
cited in ocxitenporary literature. Examples for eacii problem situation 
were provided. Problems in the area of ir:aiey, for exairple, was illustrated 
with the following example: you or your spouse overspend, do not want to 
spend money even for necessities, do not seem to care about the budget,; 
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there is not enoiag^ money to pay all the bills or to ^jrchase desrired 
and/or needed items. Respondents were instructed only to identify the 
marital prdDle^ns that caxosed them sane disagreements or disccmfort in 
their marital relationships. 

The second variable was the degree of seriousness for each of the 
marital problems experienced as reported by the respondents. A five 
point Likert scale was used to rank the degree of seriousness: not very 
serious was ranked "1" and very serioiis was ranked "5". ihe third 
variable used in this investigation was used to ascertain if the re- 
spondents discussed any of the eight problems with anyone/ including 
their marital partners. Respondents were asked to circle all that 
were appropriate and to list anyone else in the "other , please specify" 
category. Hie options included no one, spouse only, minister/ doctor/ 
counselor,, lawyer/ friends / relative or neighbor/ and other. 

R>r the purpose of statistical analysis/ t test of mean 6:£ference, 
cl'ii-square/ and the Pearson Product moment correlation w<^re used vdien 
appropriate. Significance was set at P<.05. 

Findings 

Table 1 contains a simrory of the data generated from this stixiy. 
TSie data are organized to address the followirig six questions: 1) What 
is the nature of the marital prd^lems experienced by rural/snail ciiy 
working wives? 2) Hew serious are the various marital prdDlems as 
perceived by the wives viio ei5>erienced them? 3) Do wives discuss their 
prd^lems with anyone? 4) Is there a significant difference in the use 
of informal versus formal social network perscHis when discussing narital 
problems? 5) Is there a significant relationship between severity of 
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itarital prcdDlenKS and vrtiether the wives discfuss the problars e:5)erienced? 
6) What are tlie sigxiificant characteristics that distinguish those 
vto e3?)erienoed certain problems from those v*io did not? 



Place Table 1 About Here 

3he type of probleans experienced by itost wives (59%) ^vas ccununication 
related. It was followed by wives (41%) vto e:5)erienced ittmey problens/ 
wives (40.8%) v4io experioioed household manageraent problens, wives (36.5%) 
viio e^Q^erienced sexual problens, and wives (33.3%) \*o experienced 
relative/in-law problore. Alcohol related problons were e:5>erienced 
the the fewest nuntoer of wives (13.7%) . 

Belated to the seriousness of marital problenS/ wives were asked 
to rank each problem on a scale of 1 to 5 with 1 being "not serious" and 
5 being "very serious". Alcohol and "other" problerte were ranked as 
being nost serious of all problotis. Both had an average ranking of 
3.7 (mdn 3.00) . They were followed by children problotB (x = 2.8; 
mdn 3.00) and sexual problems (x = 2.77; irdn = 3.00). Itovisehold 
management prdblotis were rated least serious (x = 2.11, itdn =: 2.00) . 

When asked if they discussed prc±>lems with anyone, over 50% 
indicated that they did for all but two types of problertB. More 
than 75 percent of the wives v*o e:?)erienced sexual problems did not 
discuss them with anyone, and over 60 percent of those reporting inDney 
prdslems did not discuss them. 

Hie data in in Table 1 also revela that the vast majority of the 
wives used the informal social network in discussing problans. They 
talked with husbands, friends, coworkers, neighbors, relatives, etc., in 
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raudi greater nunbers than with perscais such as lawyers, ministers, 
therapists, etc., vdio represent formal networks. Uiose wives \*o 
utilized formal networks in greater percentages were those with serioxas 
sexual problens (21%) • All of the wives \*o reported alcohol related 
prc^Lans talked with informal network persons vdaen they discussed those 
problons, and none reported losing formal networks to. discuss thenu 

Table 2 contains sunmary data vMch indicate that seriousness rank- 
ing of money prc4)lafns, conniunication problems, sexual problene, child 
related problems, and relative/in-law related problems were significantly 
related to vtfiether or not the wives discuss them. The differences in 
seriousness ranking for alcohol and household managenent problens were 
not significant. It may be iirportant to note that those vdio did not 
discuss problems ranked hi^ier than did wives v4io did discuss them* 



Place Table 2 iibovtt Here 

Lastly \^at are the significant characteristics that distinguish 
those vd)o e:^)erienoed certain problems from those vAio did not? a) 
Money problems: Ohose \*bO had children were significantly nore likely 
to report itoney problems (X^ = 5.11; df :1; p< .05) ; those v*o had 
been married for shorter periods of time were loore likely to report 
money problems (t - 5.57; p<.001) ; the younger a wife age the greater 
the diances she would report moiey problems (t = 4.63; p <,001) ; those 
wives with money problems had spouses with lesser incones than spouses 
incloraes of ttose wives vA\o did not report money problems (t 4.81) ; 
p<.001); and those wives with money problems had younger childiren 
(t =^ 2.87; <*05) • b) Sexual problems: Those wives vAo reported sexual 
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problen© were married for shorter periods of tirne (t - 2*19; p <.05) ; 
the^ were younger in age (t = 2.45; p<*05)7 they had sirBller inooroes 
(t = 3.39; p <.001) ; and they had spoioses with small incxmes vdien com- 
pared with spoiises inoanes of wives vAvo did not report sexual problems 
(t = 3.18; p c^05) . c) Alcohol related problens: Those wives v*iO re- 
ported alcohol problems had mDre children than those v*io had children but 
did not report alocAiol prctoleons (t = 2.36; ^.05) . d) Household nonage- 
malt problems: Hiose wives vdio reported these problems were married 
for a shorter period of time (t = 4.59; p <.001) ; they have more 
education (t = -3.74; p<.001); their spouses earn less inocate than 
spouses of wives who did not report household nenagement problems 
(t = 2.32; p<.05) ; and they have younger children (t = 3.28; p <.001). 
e) Relative and in-law related problems: Those wives vdio reported 
these problems had children (X^ = 5.98; df:l; p<.05) ; they were 
married for shorter periods of time (t = 2.40; p <.05) ; they were 
younger in age (t = 2.78; p<.05); they had more education (t = 2.40; 
p <.05) ; they had larger inocraes (t = -2.16; p<.05) ; they had spoiases 
v*o had smaller incomes than incomes of spoi:ises of respondents vA)0 did 
not r^rt these preplans (t = 2.36; p<.05) ; they had significantly 
more doildren (t = 4.06; p <.001) ; and they had younger aged children 
(t = 2.61; p<.05) . f) "other problanns": This category was a catchall 
category v*uch allowed wives to report any problem not id^tif ied as 
xcone^, oorapDEonication/ sex, children, household management/ alcohol/ or 
relatives/in-laws. Respondents inclvded a conglomeration of things that 
included getting spouse to change clotheS/ spouse does not come home 
iiritediately after work/ spouse does not take her out on dates/ spouse 
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watches too rcudi TV, etc. Those wives vdio reported problems of this 
soa± were married for fewer years (t - 2*03; p<.05) and they had 
spouses \Aio had less inoone than did spouses of respondents did 
not report such problans (5 = 2.45; p <:.05). 

Discussion 

A finding that tends to support locksley (1980) was that the 
najority of the wives in this study repoi±ed e^^^erienciiig itBrital probleras 
in the areas of ooranunicaticai. In fact/ alitost every person reported 
raore than one problem reported they e35)erienoed difficulties in ccrtinuni-- 
cating with their marital partners. Even thou^ this was the most fre- 
quently reported marital problen^ it was reported as the third least 
serious marital problem. The waneci tended to discuss this problem with 
their informal social support system^ but it was the foiorth least dis- 
cussed prdDlem reported. These findings may suggest that if wives were 
able to increase the quantity and quali-ty of oOTmunication with their 
hiosbands, they may be insulated from encountering sane of the other 
marital prc^leros. TMs should be investigated further in order to gain 
a clearer xmderstanding of the iirpact of the quality and qoantii^ of 
ocimainication on reducing marital problems for working wives. 

Previoi:© studies have suggested that the two major marital problems 
encountered by dual-enployed couples are hoxosehold management and diild 
care responsibilities, v^ch result in work overload for these wcmen 
(Staines, et al., 1978; ftodel, 1982; Berk & Berk, 1979; Hall & Hall, 
1979; Pleck, 1979; Aldous, 1982). This stixiy's results indicate that 
41% of the womai reported housdiold management related problems, and they 
were rated least serious. With regard to child care responsibiJities, 
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having yoxaiger aged children significantly influenced rxmey problers, 
sexual problens, household managonent problems, and relative in--law 
problons. In addition, child related problems were third hi^est 
rated vdth respect to severity (x = 2.8; ndn = 3.0) . Ciese findings 
may suggest that vdien voiddng wives have children, marital problects 
tend to increase in the area of division of labor and cottmunication. 

During this period of retrenchrosnt of government spending, dual- 
enplqyed covples are likely to find thenselves hard hit if funds for 
child care facilities are cut. Oliere may be a need to increase the 
role of voien's s\:5:port groups and volxsitary caregivers such as 
foster grandparents or big brothers and big sisters prpgraais* This 
suggestion seems desirable since many of the womai are already making 
use of informal support systarts instead of formal services, but little 
is known about how feasible i.t will be to form and sustain such groups 
in an atmos^iere of sparse financial resources. Nevertheless, networking, 
nei^iborhood and ooimiunity-building, and other purposeful construction 
of s\53port systCTB seans to be needed to aid working wives: and their 
spouses. 

Bie marital problems that were rated as irost serioxos were those 
related to alocAol (x = 3.17; mdn = 3. 00) and prcblons inclxxied in the 
catchall category daioted as "other" (x = 3.17); ndn = 3.00), such as 
lack of ocnpanionship, not coming hone immediately after work, and 
watching too much television. Ihesa problems were e3q)erienced by 13.7% 
and 16.6% of the wives respectively. The wives who reported prd^lems 
in the "other" category discussed them more often (77.1%) than wives vdio 
reported alcohol related problems (51.7%) . Additionally, the wives who 
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reported alcxjhol related problens tended not to discuss these problens 
with their spoxoses but tended to discuss than with other persons included 
in their informal support network. It is difficult to say oonclxosively 
v4aat these findings mean; hcwever, rnore information about the history 
of the problestB and their interpersonal and intr^personal dynamics "may 
offer appropriate suggestions. 

Wives with sexual prc±>i€nis generally did not talk with persons from 
either the formal or informal neb^rks. A question that emerges from 
this finding is, "Did these southern rural working wives e^^jerienoe the 
so-called sexual arevolvition?" It appears they did not. ^fliirty-six per-- 
cent (N = 77) of the wives ej^^erienced sexual problems in their marital 
relatiaiships, and these problons were fourth hi^st in severity (x = 2.8; 
man = 3.00) . Only 25 percent of the wives discussed this problem with 
sanaeone. It seems that the more serious the problem/ the more likely 
that formal networks were vised. Ctoviously, additional studies are 
needed to better understand these phenotena. 

Very few marital problems were discussed with formal social net- 
work representatives. TMs observation may suggest that the informal 
social nebrork of women in this investigation functions in ways that re- 
duce the needs for formal networks. According to Gourash (1978) / in- 
formal social networks function in four major ways: 1) to serve as a 
buffer to stx ^s, thus obviating the need for assistance frcm fiDrmal net- 
works; 2) to provide instrumental and e^ressive sue^2±/ thus preclviding 
the necessity for formal networks; 3) to act as screening and referral 
agents to formal services in the ocramunity; and 4) to facilitate the 
transmission of attit\3des, values, and norms about seeking assistance frcm 
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fontal social services. Perhaps the informal social si^^rt networks 
of wives in this investigation were effective in acoonplishing each 
of these functions. If sudi is the case, there is no wonder vAiy wives 
did not utilize formal services as often; but further investigation is 
needed before any firm conclusions can be made regarding the \.-tili2aticai 
of formal and informal si:53port network in dual-enployed families. 

Uie use of informal si^port systems by the aiplqyed wives of this 
investigation may be aj^opriate, especially in light of the fact that 
the marital prcfolems were generally perceived as having moderate severity. 
In spite of this, a question does arise, "What path did those wives 
follow as they moved toward utilizaticn of formal social st^^rt 
networks?" The answer to this and other qiaestions may help to e?{plain 
why formal services were lased. 

Althou^ the wives in this investigation generally tended to vise 
informal resources in dealing vjith their marital problaiB, scms of the 
respondents nade use of foxml networks. Hhos, several suggestions 
highlighted for practitiaiers work with enployed wccasn are 
e:5)eriencing marital difficulties. Practitioners need to assess their 
own attitudes toward traditional faoine and masculine roles (Richardscn, 
1979) . Clinicians shoiild not have any biases toward nontraditional role 
behavior in order to work effectively and nonjudgmentally with wcanen as 
well as their husbands vAio wish to carbine marital and ejrployment role'i 
(Phillips, 1983) . Practitioners should help working wonen and their 
husbands achieve a sense of equity in their relationship throu^ an 
exploration of feelings, needs and attitudes regarding the multiple roles 
of marital partners. Clinicians should also point out the benefits of 
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regular family (cx>i5)les) get-togethers to share tune doing things together 
in an effort to foster ooirinunication* 

Practitioners can help enployed wives and hxosbands by developing 
such grovp sessions with other working couples in similar situations 
anchor at different stages in the life cycle* Hhe^ can provide assis- 
tance and information pertaining to practical matters sv^dti as avail- 
ability of child care services (Scarato & Segall, 1979) • Himan services 
providers, educators, and others vAio assist two-earner families must 
become itore cognizant of the differences between "dual-career" and 
"dual-working" families ai:d their stresses and needs in order to work 
mDre effectively with these couples • 

Sumnciary 

An extensive literature review was conducted in developing this 
study, and it was noticed that very little emperical research had 
examined the questions posed by the present investigation. Thus, the 
stucfy was inherently e:i5)loratory. In general, the findings suggest 
that ocranunication prdDlems were e^qperienced by nore wives than any 
other prc±)lem* They were followed respectively by problems with itoney, 
household nanagonent, sexual, child related, relative/in-law related, and 
alcohol* The wives rated these problems as having noderate severii^, 
and vAiether or not the problote were discussed was related to how serious 
the problems were perceived to be. Ohe wives tended to discuss their 
problems in the majority of the cases and did so with informal social 
netwDrk representatives. 

The study, as with e:q>loratory stvuiies, stimulated itore questions 
than it answered. Questions yet to be angered are as follows: What is 
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ttie itDSt cxranon cxHtbinacoon of marital problems experienced? Is it true 
that srtaLl city wives have not e:?)eriQiced a sexual revolution? What 
are the paths to formal networks for small city workiiig wives who have 
marital problems? In addition/ this stiady suggests the need for more 
rigoroxas research of the questicxis posed* Such research vrould facili- 
tate better understanding of the interface l^etween the working and 
personal lives of small city working wives and the dianging social role 
of women in this society. 
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Table 1 

Stunmary Data of Wives Experienced Marital Problems , their Seriousness Rating,'^ Whether they were 
Discussed, and Network Used** 



Marital Problems Experienced Seriousness Rating Problems Discussed Network Used 



Money rroDlems v.w«=zlU; 


X 




2.38 


Cn=8o) 


tn-Dz; 




yes 41% 


mdn 


— 


2.00 


yes 39.5% 


formal 


3.8% 


no 59% 








no 60.5% 


informal 


96.2% 


Communication Problems {,si-Zll) 


X 




2.54 


(n=125) 


tn-/j; 




yes 59% 


mdn 


— 


2.00 


yes 59.2% 


formal 


8.2% 


no 41% 








no 40.8% 


Informal 


91.8% 


Sexual Problems (N=211) 


X 




2.78 


(n=77) 


(n=19) 




yes 63.5% 


rcdn 


_ 


3.00 


yes 24.7% 


formal 


21.1% 


no 36*5% 








no 75.3% 


Informal 


78.9% 


Children Related Problems (N=211) 


X 




2.83 


(n=46) 


(n=34) 




yes 21 • 8% 


mdn 


_ 


3.00 


yes 73.9% 


formal 


5.9% 


no 78.2% 








no 26.1% 


informal 


94.1% 


Alcohol Problems CN=211) 


X 




3.17 


(n=29) 


Cn-15) 




yes 13*7% 


mdn 


= 


3.00 


yes 51.7% 


formal 




no 86 . 7% 








no 48.3% 


Informal 


100.0% 


Household Management Problems (N=211) 


X 




2.12 


(n=86) 


(n=56) 




yes 40.8% 


mdn 




2.00 


yes 62.8% 


formal 


7.1% 


no 59.2% 








no 37.2% 


Informal 


92.9% 


Relative/in-law Problems (N=211) 


X 




2.55 


(n=66) 


(n=50) 




yes 31.3% 


mdn 




2.00 


yes 71.2% 


formal 


6.0% 


no 68.7% 








no 28.8% 


informal 


94.0% 


Other Problems (N«211) 


X 


s 


3.17 


(n=35) 


(n=29) 




yes 16.6% 


mdn 


cs 


3.00 


yes 77.1% 


formal 


3.8% 


no 83.4% 








. no 22.9% 


informal 


86.2% 



^.^fy *The seriousness rating was from 1 to 5 where 1 was least serious and 5 was most serious. 

^ ^Networks were wither formal or informal. The formal networks included ministers, therapists, 

s^C -physicians, etc. The informal networks included husbands, friends, neighbors, coworkers, relatives, etc<*| 



Table 2 



Sunnnary of Relationship Between Seriousness Rating of Marital Problems and 
Whether Problems were Discussed 



Discussion of 
problems 


N 


mean 
seriousness 
rating* 


t-value 


df 


P 


Money Problems 
yes 
no 


52 
34 


2.77 
1.82 


3.23 


72.15 


.002 


Communica tio n 
Problems 
yes 
no 


74 


2.80 

9 1 Q 


2.36 


120.11 


.02 


Sexual Problems 
yes 
no 


19 
58 


3.74 
2.45 


3.04 


23.37 


.006 


Children Problems 
yes 
no 


34 
12 


3.06 
2.17 


2.46 


29.41 


.02 


Alcohol Related 
Probl<>TnQ 

yes 
no 


15 
14 


2.93 
3.43 


-1.02 


26.62 


.32 


Household 
Manaiz^men t* 
Problems 

yes 

no 


54 
32 


2.04 
2.25 


- .73 


64.54 


.47 


Relative/in— 1 nw 
Problems 
Yes 
no 


47 
19 


2.74 
2.05 


2.49 


52.58 


.02 


Other Problems 
yes 
no 


27 
8 


3.22 
3.00 


.38 


15.96 


.79 



Tlxe seriousness rating allowed respondents to rate the seriousness of each 
marital problem experienced. The rating was from 1 to 5 with 1 = least 
serious and 5 =» more serious. 



